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3 
IfALY, YUGOSLAVIA, AND THE DANUBE BASIN. 


HE Treaty between Italy and Yugoslavia signed on March 26 
marks, it is hoped, the termination of a long period of tension 
between the two countries. Pacts have been concluded 
before, the first of them as long ago as 1924,’ but they have not 
succeeded in bringing about the establishment of lasting friendly 
relations. Distrust and suspicion have persisted, and there have 
been little more than periods of relaxation in a relationship which 
has never been a happy one since the creation of the Yugoslav 
state. 

r In the early days the seizure of Fiume and the disappointed 

' Italian claims on the Dalmatian coast caused a sense of grievance 


| on both sides, while Italy’s ambition, or what this was believed to 


be, that the Adriatic should become an Italian lake made Yugo- 
slavia fearful lest her outlets to the sea might one day find themselves 
at the mercy of Italian goodwill. 

By 1924, however, the quarrel over Fiume was, at last, brought 
to an end, and this made it possible to contemplate the negotia- 
tion of a settlement. An agreement regarding Fiume was signed, 
and, as Signor Mussolini himself expressed it, “‘ it was necessary, 
if the local agreement was to be fruitful of general results, to fit 
it into the framework of a wider agreement of a political character.”’ 
This was done, by the conclusion of the Pact mentioned above. 

The primary object of this was to ensure mutual support and 
collaboration for the maintenance of the Treaties of Trianon, 
St. Germain and Neuilly, but it also provided that either party 
should remain neutral in the event of the other being attacked 
without provocation by a third party. The two countries further 
pledged themselves to come to an agreement as to the common 
measures to be taken for safeguarding their common interests in 
case of international complications, supposing they were of one 
mind that such interests were or might be menaced. 

The duration of the Pact was five years, and on its expiry in 
January, 1929 it was not renewed. There were many reasons for 
this. A number of questions concerning Fiume and the Italian 
possessions and places containing Italian minorities on the 
Dalmatian coast were settled by the conclusion of the Nettuno 
Conventions in July, 1925, but the arrangements made were very 
unpopular in Yugoslavia and the Conventions were not ratified 
until May, 1928.? It was by then believed that Italy was follow- 
ing in the Balkans a policy of isolating Yugoslavia, and it was 
certainly true that by the two Treaties of Tirana, signed in 1926 





(1) This was signed on January 27, 1924, and was entitled a “‘ Pact of Friend- 
ship and Cordial Collaboration.” 

(2) For an account of relations between Italy and Yugoslavia at that period, 
see the article on ‘‘ The Relations between Italy and Yugoslavia,’’ in the Bulletin 
of July 7, 1928, Vol. V, No. 1. 
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and 1927, Italy had established a virtual protectorate over Albania 
which enabled her to close the Adriatic, if she wished, by her 
control of the Straits of Otranto. She also negotiated a series of 
other treaties which gave colour to the view that she wished to 
surround Yugoslavia. In 1926 and 1927 she signed treaties with 
Rumania and Hungary, and in 1928 others with Greece and 
Turkey. In addition to this, Yugoslavia had strong suspicions 
that Bulgarian terrorists, who were carrying on a campaign against 
her in the south-east, were receiving encouragement and assistance 
from Rome. 

From 1929 onwards relations remained unsatisfactory for two 
or three years. In 1930 a treaty with Austria was signed, for 
a period of 10 years, the King of Bulgaria married an Italian 
princess, and in the following year fresh arrangements were made 
for financial assistance to be given to Albania, with all that this 
might involve. During this period, too, Italy had _ identified 
herself with the revisionist claims of Hungary and Bulgaria— 
she was, in fact, generally a supporter of revision of all the Peace 
Treaties until the advent of the Nazis—and the growth of the 
threat to Austria—led her to place the soft pedal on this policy. 
Signor Mussolini was also turning his attention at that time to 
the position of Italy in the Mediterranean. During 1926 and 1927 
he made several speeches in which allusion was made to the fact 
that the destiny of the Italian people was on the sea—Italy had 
been great on the Mediterranean and she must become so again— 
and significant events of this period were the revision of the 
Tangier Statute in 1928 in Italy’s favour, and the naval rivalry 
between Italy and France which, in 1930 and 1931, prevented a 
settlement of the differences between them as to naval strengths." 

At the same time, Italy was attempting to negotiate treaties 
with Turkey and Greece regarding the eastern Mediterranean 
which, if successful, would have resulted in the isolation of Yugo- 
slavia, but the idea of a tripartite arrangement with Italy did not 
appeal to the other two countries, and, finding that no progress 
seemed possible in that direction, Signor Mussolini turned his 
attention to the position of his country in Central and South-east 
Europe. He was led to do this partly by the evidences that the 
Balkan countries were coming together—a movement which was 
crowned by the conclusion of the Balkan Pact in February, 1934. 

Before this the Duce had been feeling his way towards the 
establishment of better relations with Yugoslavia. Two commercial 
agreements were signed with that country in 1932, and a third in 
January, 1934. 

The countries of the Little Entente were meanwhile drawing 
closer together, and in February, 1933 the three States signed a 
Statute reorganizing the Entente and providing for the establish- 





(1) For particulars of this dispute, which has never been settled, see the 
Bulletin of April 23, 1931: ‘ The Franco-Italian Naval Negotiations.” 
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ment of a Permanent or Standing Committee. The conclusion a year 
later of the Balkan Entente meant that the principal countries of 
South-east Europe were now forming two groups which overlapped, 
and were united against, not any particular Power or group of 
Powers, but rather against any outside interference with their 
aflairs, no matter from where it might come. 

This second agreement, the Pact between the Balkan countries 
and Turkey,’ might, however, never have been concluded had it 
not been for Signor Mussolini’s action in apparently attempting 
to establish a Directory for Europe. It was he who took 
the initiative in negotiations in the Spring of 1933 which ended 
in the initialling, on June 7, of the Four-Power Pact, signed by 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy on July 15.’ 

The immediate result of this move was a protest from both 
Poland and the Little Entente Governments, who questioned the 
action of France in becoming party to such an agreement. Re- 
assurances were exchanged in an exchange of Notes between 
the French and the Polish and Little Entente Governments, 
but it is certain that the conclusion of the Pact played a large part 
in the movement which resulted in the signature of the Balkan 
Pact eight months later, and the Four-Power Pact itself never 
had any vitality, or, in fact, any value at all as a contribution to 
the consolidation of European peace and settlement.° 

Mussolini had to turn elsewhere ; and found that the scope for 
the exercise of his influence was decidedly limited. He succeeded, 
however, in negotiating the Rome Protocols with Austria and 
Hungary in March, 1934, and these have been of value to all three 
countries in the matter of trade. They did not tend to contribute 
to better relations with the Succession States, however, and these 
relations, with Yugoslavia in particular, were seriously affected 
by two events during that year. In the first place, the Nazi rising 
in Vienna in July led to much criticism by. Yugoslavia of Italian 
policy in Austria,* and in the second, the murder of King Alexander 
in October, and the part believed to have been played by Italy 
in sheltering some of those responsible for the outrage, led to 
relations becoming very strained. The Yugoslav Government 
complained that the Italian press was conducting a campaign to 
undermine the good relations between Yugoslavia and France, 
Italian broadcasts attacked Yugoslavia, particularly just after 
King Alexander’s murder, and in November, 1934, suspicion of 





(1) Bulgaria did not join. For full particulars, see the Bulletins of February 1 
and 15, 1934, Vol. X, Nos. 16 and 17. 

(2) For an outline of the speech made by the Duce on this occasion, see the 
Bulletin of June 22, 1933, Vol. IX, No. 26, page 24. 

(3) The agreement between Poland and Germany of January, 1934 may be 
attributed partly to dissatisfaction at the action of France in signing the Four- 


Power Pact. 
(4) The Italian press also declared that they had proof of Yugoslavian com- 


plicity in the Nazi rising. 
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Italy increased when the Appeal Court of Turin decided agains; 
the extradition of Pavelich and Kvaternik, the two men reported 
to be behind the Marseilles plot. 

In spite of this, relations began to improve the next year, 
Yugoslavia did not like the Franco-Italian Agreement of January 7, 
1935, regarding it as inimical to her interests, but in March an 
indication of goodwill was seen when the Prince Regent of Yugo. 
slavia received the Italian Minister. The latter declared he would 
work for a rapprochement, adding that Italy did not wish to inter- 
fere with Yugoslavia’s progress or her territorial integrity. 

By this time Signor Mussolini had decided that his next step 
in Europe must be to work for the calling of a conference for what 
he termed “ the collective regulation of the Danube Basin,’’ and 
he was particularly concerned to see that nothing of this character 
should be taken in hand without Italian collaboration.’ There 
were, of course, certain questions, such as that of the Hapsburg 
restoration in Austria, which made it very difficult to secure joint 
action in which the Little Entente States and Austria and Hungary 
should all take part, and a serious complication was introduced 
by the imposition of sanctions on Italy, in which Yugoslavia 
participated at considerable material loss to herself.” 

Something had been done to prepare the ground for dealing 
with the Danubian problem at the Stresa Conference in April, 1935, 
between France, Great Britain, and Italy. Though primarily 
concerned with the attitude to be taken up vis-d-vis Germany, 
the three countries also agreed to recommend that representatives 
of the Governments enumerated in the Protocol of Rome of 
January 7, 1935, (Italy, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia) should meet at an early date with a view to con- 
cluding a Central European agreement. Later it was decided that 
France, Poland and Rumania should also participate. 

In the Italian view the best way to approach the Danubian 
problem was through an extension of the arrangements covered by 
the Rome Protocols,’ but the Little Entente States rather naturally 
had other ideas. Early in 1936 the Czechoslovak Premier visited 
Belgrade to discuss a Danubian settlement, and came away 
apparently feeling that Yugoslavia could not be expected to play 
her full part in any scheme of economic co-operation and collective 
security on the Danube until the political question of her relations 
with Italy and Bulgaria had been settled. 

The subject was discussed in Paris also, where M. Hodza, King 
Carol of Rumania, and Prince Paul of Yugoslavia all went during 
February, 1936, and Signor Mussolini seems to have taken alarm 
at this. Speaking on March 3, he claimed that the attempts to 

(1) On September 30, 1933 Italy had submitted to the League a memorandum 
on the economic consolidation of the Danube Basin. 

(2) The Yugoslav Prime Minister, speaking on October 18, 1935, pointed out 


that normally 20 per cent. of all their exports went to Italy. 
(3) That is, those signed in March, 1934, by Italy, Austria and Hungary. 
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solve the Danubian problem without Italy, “ and therefore against 
Italy,’ had already failed, and declared that “the collective 
regulation of the Danube Basin cannot be effected without our 
presence.” Shortly afterwards he succeeded in securing the 
signature in Rome (on March 23, 1936) of “ instruments additional 
to the Protocols’ of March, 1934, in which the other two States— 
Austria and Hungary—promised not to undertake any important 
political negotiations regarding the Danubian question with a 
third State without having previously made contact with the other 
two Governments. 

Here it is necessary to recall that the League action in imposing 
sanctions on Italy resulted in a “ re-orientation’’ of the foreign 
policy of that country, which, from being anti-German to the extent 
that Nazi aims were a matter of uneasy speculation and allowance 
had always to be made for the possibility that Austria’s independ- 
ence might at any moment disappear, now became pro-German 
to the extent that due weight was given to the influence and 
value of German sympathy and support. Distrust of Hitler's 
Germany was largely responsible for the agreement with France, 
concluded in January, 1935, and for the Stresa resolutions three 
months later, but after the sanctions decision the mere fact that so 
many League countries collaborated in matters such as the under- 
taking by Mediterranean Powers to give mutual assistance in case 
of an attack by Italy forced Italy to make the most of German 
sympathy and opposition to the attitude taken up by the League. 

During the Abyssinian campaign, however, the actual part 
played by Italy in Central European politics was naturally re- 
stricted, though Signor Mussolini did his utmost to keep alive the 
“sense ’’ of his presence by demonstrations such as that of the 
manceuvres near the Brenner Pass in 1935, and by speeches such 
as that of November 1 last in Milan." When sanctions were raised 
‘feelers’? were put out in Rome regarding the resumption of 
collaboration with the Little Entente States, and Signor Gayda, 
writing in July, said that Italy had not turned her back on that 
“renewed state of cordiality which has recently been restored 
with Yugoslavia.” 

Signor Mussolini’s overtures to Yugoslavia were, however, 
regarded by Czechoslovakia and Rumania as attempts to split the 
Little Entente, and distrust of the Duce’s intentions was increased 
by his description of Hungary as “truly the great mutilated 
nation’’ in his speech at Milan. The impression made by this 
remark was not improved by Signor Gayda’s statement the next 
day that the keynote of the speech was ‘‘ the problem of revision,’ 
and the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister took the matter up in a 
statement to the Foreign Affairs Committee of Parliament on 





(1) During this period, the greater part of 1936, there was much activity 
among the Little Entente and Balkan States, with conferences of both in Belgrade 
in May. 
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November 3. Signor Mussolini, he said, had changed his views 
on several questions, including collective security and the League, 
and his open support of Hungarian revisionism directly concerned 
Czechoslovakia. The friendly hand stretched out to Yugoslavia,' 
and the omission of Czechoslovakia’s name in that connection 
appeared to be an attempt to divide the Little Entente into two 
camps. M. Krofta also noticed that Signor Mussolini had not 
mentioned either Czechoslovakia or Rumania as partners in his 
schemes for reorganization in the Danube Basin. 

Renewed activity between the Rome Protocol States—Count 
Ciano visited Budapest and Vienna in November and a conference 
was held in the latter capital on November 11—was countered 
by a joint statement by the Little Entente Powers that they con- 
firmed their decision against revision, and were prepared to give 
effect to this by force if it should prove necessary, and the so-called 
Danubian Powers appeared now to be divided into two camps 
whose relations were characterized more by distrust than by 
goodwill. 

It was at this juncture that a development occurred which put 
a new complexion on the situation. The Bulgarian Government 
decided to ‘“‘ bury the hatchet ’’ regarding the old grievance against 
Yugoslavia, and offered to abandon their claims respecting the 
Macedonian population in the frontier areas and to conclude a 
treaty of friendship. The Yugoslav Government at once sounded 
the Governments of its associates in both the Little Entente and 
the Balkan Pact and, on receiving assurances that they were all 
in favour of it, M. Stoyadinovitch, on December 31, informed the 
Bulgarian Government that they would accept the offer. 

A treaty was accordingly signed on January 24, and thereby 
was ended a feud which had resisted all attempts at settlement 
for over seventeen years.* It is true that the event was not 
welcomed with equal satisfaction in all quarters. Rumania, for 
instance, talked of the danger that she would be surrounded by a 
Slav bloc, and reports that Germany welcomed the Treaty? made 
it suspect in French eyes. 

To Yugoslavia, however, there was no doubt of its value, since 
it strengthened her position vis-d-vis Italy by removing the fear 
that her neighbour might take advantage of any complications in 
which she became involved on the Adriatic, and the Belgrade 
Government seemed now to be in the happy position of being wooed 
by all sides. Germany was actively putting forward her case for 


(1) In his Milan speech the Duce referred specifically to Yugoslavia, saying 
that the necessary moral, political, and economic conditions now existed for putting 
their relations on a new basis. 


(2) Barbed wire entanglements on the Bulgaro-Yugoslav frontier, erected in 
1920, are just now being removed, according to a Sofia report dated April 14. 





(3) One of the objects of General Géring’s visit to the Balkan capitals was 
said to be the promotion of a Bulgaro- Yugoslav rapprochement. 
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the development of trade relations, in which she was to a consider- 
able extent dependent upon Yugoslav goodwill; Italy, too, was 
known to be anxious to place the relations of the two countries on 
4 better footing, now that sanctions no longer prevented the 
development of trade exchanges which were of great value to 









tO two ; 
d not both parties. 
in his During February the Turkish Foreign Minister visited Rome 





and Belgrade, and appears to have come away from the Italian 
capital with messages of goodwill for the Belgrade Government, 
for after a conversation with M. Stoyadinovitch it was announced 
that the two statesmen had noted that “ there had been of late 








ite : 
on a real rapprochement with Italy.” 
- give The Yugoslav Premier, in a speech in Parliament the same day, 





February 5, said: ‘‘ You know that Signor Mussolini held out the 
hand of reconciliation to us in his speech at Milan, and I consider 
that there could be no Government in our country which would 
not have grasped this hand. We shall wait for deeds to follow 


words. ... 













A _ Another indication of the Italian desire to do nothing to alienate 
slaes Yugoslav sympathies was the announcement in Rome, on 
the February 25, that there was no truth in reports that Italy 
a was countenancing a Hapsburg restoration. This denial was 
aol necessary in view of the fact that the Little Entente, speaking 
daa with one mind, had more than once of late confirmed its decision 
all to oppose a restoration. The next development was the conclusion 
the of the agreement itself. On March 25 Count Ciano arrived in 
Belgrade, and the next day two treaties were signed.’ 
by The political agreement was regarded as securing Yugoslavia’s 
ne frontiers in the west, as the pact with Bulgaria secured those in 





the east. The question of the frontier of Albania was not men- 
tioned, but it is believed that a separate arrangement has been 
reached for this, giving Yugoslavia similar guarantees. 

The other two parties in the Little Entente have given the 
settlement a good reception, describing it as a valuable contri- 
bution to the consolidation of peace. German opinion is sceptical 
regarding the sincerity of Signor Mussolini’s motives, and the 
suggestion is made that his plan has been to secure his rear for 
the time being in order to free his hands in the western Mediter- 















de ranean. In this may perhaps be seen evidences of disappointment 
ed at the healing of a breach which has kept this part of Europe in a 
vad state of uncertainty for so long, and actually it would be true to 
0g say that the settlement forms a part, and a very valuable part, 
ag of a general relaxation of tension and restoration of normal con- 





ditions in the Mediterranean which was initiated by the British 
Government by the conclusion of the Gentleman’s Agreement 
of January 2 last. The Yugoslav Prime Minister, in more than 












(1) For the main provisions of both political and trade treaties, see the 
Bulletin of April 3, 1937, pages 36-37. They were ratified at once, on March 27 last. 
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one public utterance,’ has referred to the large part played by 
the conclusion of that Agreement in paving the way to the re- 
sumption of friendly relations between his country and Italy. , 

It will be remembered that the period of sanctions left the 
nations with the problem of liquidating a situation which amounted 
to a combination of Mediterranean countries against Italy, in that 
there was a mutual undertaking by them to come to one another’s 
aid if attacked by that country. 

The first step in this process of liquidation was the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement. The Italo-Yugoslav Treaty is not only a 
second step in this, but is in addition an important contribution 
towards a general restoration of settled relations in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkan area. 

For Yugoslavia herself it has advantages also, of a very definite 
character, quite apart from the part it plays in consolidating peace. 
The trade treaty signed at the same time as the political pact is 
favourable to Yugoslavia in more ways than one. Not only does 
she secure a doubling of the quotas allowed to be imported by 
Italy, and the promise that Italy will buy more from her than 
she buys from Italy, but she will participate in the trade prefer- 
ences and other facilities enjoyed by Austria and Hungary under 
the Rome Protocol of March, 1934. 

Finally, a joint economic committee will be formed to study 
means of expanding the trade of both countries, and it will also 
be the task of this body to prepare the general lines of a larger 
regional scheme of economic collaboration, that is to say, one not 
limited to Italy and Yugoslavia. 

ee 





(1) £.G. on February 4 and on March 4 last. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 





Aden. 
April 1st.—Aden was formally inaugurated as a Colony of the 


British Empire. 





Austria. 

April 4th.—A Mass for the ex-Emperor Karl (who died in 1922), 
was said in Vienna, and was followed by a street demonstration in 
which cries of “* We want Emperor Otto ”’ were raised. 

Much satisfaction was expressed in the press at the fact that the 
statement issued at the end of the Little Entente Conference made no 
reference either to Hungarian territorial revisionism or to an Austrian 
restoration, while the offer of collaboration with the three neighbours 
of the Entente was taken as hopeful. 

It was believed in Vienna that the Little Entente States, and not 
Yugoslavia alone, would now work together for an understanding with 
Hungary. If this could be reached prospects along the Danube from 
Vienna to its mouth would be better than they had been since the War. 

April 8th.—It was pointed out in Vienna, as to the case of Herr 
Briickner, that he was one of a number of Nazis who joined in a campaign 
to turn the Catholic festival on All Saints’ Day into a political demon- 
stration by organizing pilgrimages to the grave of Hitler’s parents and 
placing a wreath there inscribed: ‘‘ To the father of the saviour of 
Germany, the man who will liberate Austria.”” For this he had been 
fined and deprived of his pension on February 13th. He paid one-fifth 
of the fine and was excused the remainder. 

Colonel Beck, who was passing through Vienna, had a conversa- 
tion with the Assistant Foreign Minister which was described officially 
as ‘a political discussion in a most friendly spirit.” 

April 10oth.—An official communiqué stated that in view of the 
official German explanations received through diplomatic channels, the 
incident connected with the grave of Herr Hitler’s parents was now 
considered, in Vienna also, as being closed. 



























Belgium. 

April 5th.—The Prime Minister confirmed a report in circulation 
that he had been invited by the British and French Governments to 
undertake an enquiry into the possibility of reducing the obstacles to 
international trade by making informal investigations in various 
countries. He said he would accept the invitation. 

Dr. Schacht arrived in Brussels on a courtesy visit to the Governor 
of the National Bank of Belgium. 

April oth.—The Cardinal Archbishop of Malines issued a message 
to the faithful in which he declared that a recent Collective Letter of 
the Belgian Episcopate formally condemned Rexist methods and 
principles, and that he himself was convinced that the movement con- 
stituted a danger for the country and for the Church. 

April 11th.—The by-election in Brussels resulted in M. Van 
Zeeland obtaining 275,840 votes, and M. Degrelle 69,242. The number 
of blank and spoiled papers was 18,358. (in the May, 1936, election 
the Government parties polled 240,000, and the Rexists and Flemish 
Nationalists 73,721 votes). 

Of the total votes cast 75.89 per cent. went to the Prime Minister, 
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and 19.05 per cent. to M. Degrelle. The number of blank and spoiled 
votes was 5.05 per cent., as compared with 7.90 per cent. in 1936. 

April 12th.—The Minister of Justice resigned. 

April 13th.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Brussels and was received by 
the King. He also discussed financial and trade matters with the 
Governor of the National Bank and other officials. 

Bulgaria. 

April 13th.—Ninety-two peasants were found guilty of Communist 
activities at Silistria and sentenced to imprisonment. Two hundred 
and forty-six others were acquitted. 


Canada. 

March 31st.—The Governor-General in Washington. (See U.S.A) 

April 6th.—In the House of Commons attacks were made on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for its decision of January 28th 
invalidating Mr. Bennett’s reform legislation of 1935, instituting the 
‘““ New Deal.” (The Judicial Committee upheld the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in an appeal from the Provinces against 
the Dominion Government’s legislation on the ground that it interfered 
with their own local legislative prorogative). 


Czechoslovakia. 

Apmnil 2nd.—Conclusion of meeting of Standing Council of Little 
Entente and issue of statement. (See Yugoslavia). 

April 7th.—President Benes in Belgrade and issue of communiqué. 
(See Yugoslavia.) 

Apnil oth—The Government issued, through the Legations in 
London and other capitals, a statement that “ no Czechoslovak aero- 
planes have been exported to either of the parties in Spain, nor will 
any be exported. No licence for the transit of Russian aircraft for 
Spain has been issued. Therefore the statement quoted in this 
morning’s press from the Giornale d’ Italia is absolutely void of facts.” 


Egypt. 

March 31st.—The Prime Minister received a unanimous vote of 
confidence in Parliament after outlining the Government’s policy at 
the Capitulations Conference, opening on April 14th. 

Fawzi-ed-Din Kawukji, the Arab leader, gave an account, in 
an article in a Cairo weekly paper, of his activities in Syria and 
Palestine, in the period 1934 to 1936. 

April 12th.—Opening of the Montreux Conference, and speech by 
the Prime Minister. (See Switzerland). 


France. 

March 31st.—M. Delbos reported to the Cabinet on Spanish affairs 
and on the results of a conversation with Colonel Beck at Cannes. He 
was believed to have stated that a severe warning against incidents 
in which foreign vessels had been stopped by Spanish insurgent ships 
outside territorial waters had been sent by the Government to Salamanca 
and to Valencia, and that the Navy had been instructed to protect 
French shipping. 

Apnil 1st.—The Ministry of Marine issued a statement announcing 
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that orders had been given to all French warships to protect by 














































Spoiled ; 

force, if mecessary, any French merchant vessels on the high seas 
against attempts at interference by Spanish ships. 

ved by Masters of ships were recommended to keep out of Spanish 

th the territorial waters, as the same assistance could not normally be expected. 


The statement declared that any invasion by Spanish warships of 
French waters would be met by appropriate action. 
A decree was published fixing the quota for foreign coal (excluding 
nunist the Saar) at 95 per cent. of the quantity imported in 1936. 
ndred April 2nd.—A Trade Agreement with Switzerland was signed, 
providing for a relaxation of import quotas, and facilitating Swiss 
imports into French colonies and exports from them to Switzerland. 
April 4th.—Twenty-nine American volunteers seeking to cross the 


S.A.) Pyrenees to join the Government militia in Spain were arrested near 
n the Toulouse. 

’ 28th April 5th.—The magistrate examining the charges against Colonel 
g the de la Rocque, and some of his associates, formally indicted them on 
f the J a charge of having reconstituted the dissolved Croix de Feu as the 
ainst — Parti Social Frangais, and of having caused a crowd to gather with 
fered — felonious intent on the occasion of the Communist meeting at the 


\élodréme d’Hiver in October. 
The Journal Officiel published an announcement of the appropria- 
tion of a further 1,552 million francs (say {£15 million), on account of 


ittle [f= public works. This made 2,350 millions so far earmarked, out of the 
' total authorized, by the Public Works Act of August 18th, 1936, of 
iqué. § 4,000 millions. 
iN Of the sum now appropriated the Air Ministry obtained 267 million 
s in — francs for civil and military aviation, and the Public Works Ministry 
ero. — 896 millions for roads, canal improvements and the search for oil 
will — deposits both in France and the Colonies. 
for Apnil 8th.—Enquiries in official circles regarding the charges 


this — made by Signor Gayda showed that, while an official reply was not 
. yet ready, the attitude was taken that they were completely disproved 
by the firm stand taken by the Government towards the Spanish 
conflict. It was France which, with Great Britain, had taken the 
-of [initiative in proposing to all the European Governments an agreement 
-at [for non-intervention and in asking that effective control be introduced 


as soon as possible. 








in April oth.—A decree was published laying down the conditions 

ind under which the Government would apply the supervision scheme 
for shipping bound for Spain. All vessels going to Spain or Spanish 

by Morocco would have an observer on board from the corps of Spanish 
frontier observers, and the ports at which they were to be embarked 
were enumerated. The rules for foreign ships calling in French ports 
on their way to Spain were also set out. 

irs British merchantmen at St. Jean de Luz. (See Spain). 

He April 11th.—The Government’s reply to a Spanish Government 

its Note of February gth was published. It expressed satisfaction at 

ps the Spanish intention of being inspired in its general European policy 

ca by principles of international co-operation with the great democratic 

ct Powers, and mentioned that the desire to obtain the complete cessation 
of foreign interference in the affairs of Spain was identical with that 

1g which had guided the French Government from the beginning. 
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On the possibility of a political settlement to embrace the situation 
of Spain in North Africa the Government were “* bound to point out 
that if such a question were one day to be raised by the initiative of 
the Spanish Government it could usefully be examined only when 
order had been re-established in Spain. It goes without saying that 
its solution could be pursued only in conformity with the existing 
agreements which have bound France and Spain in Morocco for many 
years.” 


Germany. 

March 30th.—It was officially announced in Munich that “ in the 
interests of the German people, an extensive discussion has taken 
place between Herr Hitler and General Ludendorff with a view to 
overcoming certain difficulties and removing certain grievances, an 
object which has now been realised.” 

It was understood that the General had expressed his satisfaction 
with Herr Hitler’s policy of tearing up point after point of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and especially of restoring full German sovereignty on 
the Rhine. He had also spoken of his own philosophic movement, which 
aimed at “ establishing such a unity of the nation as will enable it to 
fulfil earnest tasks.” 

Herr Hitler had welcomed “a personal contact between the 
General and the Third Reich and its Army as close as that with the 
old Army, and with the insurgents of November goth, 1923.” 

March 31st.—The Berlin police confiscated copies of many foreign 
newspapers, including seven British and eleven French weeklies and 
dailies. 

April 1st—Many more newspapers were seized, including the 
Sunday Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, and Daily Express. 

Apmnil 3rd.—The leaders of the Confessional Church handed to Herr 
Hess a memorandum on the Church situation. 

The Secret Police prohibited an “ Evangelical Protestant Religious 
Week,” organised by the Confessional Church in Darmstadt, and four 
pastors there were arrested, including three who were organizing the 
meeting. 

April 4th.—The Berliner Tagebdlatt, referring to the South African 
Government’s Proclamation, declared that the activities of the 
‘German Union” in South-west Africa were completely inoffensive 
and aimed only at preserving ‘‘ German rights.’”’ The Proclamation 
was in direct conflict with the Mandate conditions of the League of 
Nations countries, and it created an instrument which in the last 
instance would “ penalize every individual expression of national 
consciousness.” 

The Angriff and the Vélkischer Beobachter also complained, both 
maintaining that the German Union had never given any ground for 
the treatment now accorded it. 

Speaking at Frankfurt-on-Main at the travelling Colonial Ex- 
hibition of the German Colonial League, Herr Bickendorf, the local 
representative of the League, said that ‘‘ there is no longer a colonial 
problem, but only a German colonial demand, which is a just one and 
must soon be fulfilled.” Germany had the cleanest hands of all the 
European masters which Africa had known. 

Dr. Krebs, the Lord Mayor of Frankfurt, said he hoped the present 
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vear would bring the fulfilment of their just demands, and Herr Bohn, 
who represented General von Epp (President of the League) said there 
were 140 persons to the square kilometre in Germany, and only 16 to 
ihe same area in the British Empire. Great Britain had all the 
essential raw materials at her disposal, whereas Germany had to 
purchase large quantities with foreign exchange. 

' General Ludendorff issued a statement in which he said the Fiihrer 
had ** lifted the restrictions which hitherto have been imposed upon 


§ the philosophical activities of myself and my house.” Germans, he 


said, who believed in the “* German Experience of God ” (the name of 
his movement) enjoyed full and equal rights with those members of 
the German family who belonged to the religious organizations covered 
by Point 24 of the Nazi Party programme. (This was issued in Munich 
on February 24th, 1920, and read: ‘‘ We demand liberty for all 
religious confessions in the State, in so far as they do not endanger its 
existence or conflict with the sense of decency and morality of the 
German race.”’) 

General Ludendorff also said that his endeavours for the con- 


) solidation of the totalitarian, racial State would now be made more 


satisfactory for himself and more fruitful. Everything must be done 
for the ** virilization ” and unification of the German nation at a time 


_ when the super-national forces were hard at work to undermine the 


Paes 


' young racial Reich and to establish their rule over the German people. 


April 5th.—A_ semi-official commentary on the South African 
Proclamation stated that since a permanent “ relationship of loyalty ” 
could be claimed by neither party it was open to the population of 
south-west Africa to adopt a specific political attitude, whether this 
was convenient to the “ guardian” or not. The essential thing was 
that the political activity should be carried on in such a way that 


' quiet and order were in no way endangered. 


Such fears were, however, unjustified in the Territory; but 
instead of recognizing the right to existence of very comprehensible 
and natural political ideas there an arbitrary suppression of freedom 
of opinion had occurred, and Germanism had been subjected to serious 
political and cultural disadvantages. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz suggested that it was impossible 
to escape the impression that an effort was being made to make good 
that which appeared inopportune after the War—+.e. pure annexation. 

Protest handed to South African Prime Minister. (See South 
{ frica). 

April 6th.—It was learnt that the four Darmstadt pastors had 
been released, and that the nine Confessional pastors at Liibeck, who 
had been under “* house arrest ” for over three months, had had their 
disabilities removed. 

In East Prussia five pastors were reported to have been arrested. 

A book entitled ‘* We Summon Germans to God,” by Dr. Niemoller 
and Dr. Dibelius was seized by the Gestapo. 

April 7th.—The Berlin press published protests against what were 
described as chauvinistic utterances at a Polish meeting at Grudziaz, 
in the Corridor. It was alleged that a resolution had been passed 
declaring that ‘* the endeavours of the Polish nation to unite all hitherto 
unliberated Polish territories within the State frontiers are no more 
to be checked than is the flow of the Vistula.” 
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The resolution was described as ‘‘ scandalous.” 

A semi-official statement regarding the meeting between Her 
Hitler and General Ludendorff pointed out that it had no reference 
to the latter’s future relations with the Army or to political matters 
and that official intentions towards his movement were of a negative 
character. In other words, the ban on his former organization, the 
Tannenberg League, was not to be raised, but his publication would 
be allowed to continue. 

The Propaganda Ministry issued a notice to the press including 
Church publications, that no one would be allowed to continue the fight 
against General Ludendorff or his movement. 

April 8th.—It was announced that the Ambassador in Warsaw 
had * called the attention ”’ of the Polish Government to the incidents 
at the Grudziaz meeting and requested appropriate action. 

The Official News Agency reported from Salzburg that a retired 
Austrian railwayman named Brickner of Morza had been fined 250 or 
300 schillings for laying a wreath on the grave of Herr Hitler’s parents 
on All Saints’ Day, in November, 1936. 

The D.A.Z. described the conviction as “** an insult ” to the Fiihrer 
himself, which should find an indignant echo throughout the world,” 
and said that “ such political absurdities belong to the realm of bar- 
barism. . . . The resentment in Germany is gigantic. The incident 
cannot be taken lightly. It urgently needs to be cleared up.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt declared that the incident showed Austria 
to the world as she really was. 

Comment in Vienna on the conviction. (See Austria). 

April gth.—A decree of the Minister of Communications for the 
supervision of merchant ships going to Spain, Spanish Morocco and 
the Balearic Islands provided that observers should be taken on board 
at specified ports, and should be empowered to examine all cargoes, 
documents, and passengers’ passports. 

Further, in the zones under control, all masters of ships would 
have to obey the regulations issued by the commanders of the con- 
trolling warships. 


April 10th.—The official News Agency published a communiqué 


expressing satisfaction that the accusations raised in the press against 
Austria in the case of Herr Briickner could now be regarded as settled. 

Two submarines left Kiel for Spanish waters in order to reinforce 
the naval units there for the protection of German shipping and the 
supervision of the German section of the control areas. 

April 12th.—It was learnt that the police in Berlin had confiscated 
a number of foreign newspapers on the two previous days, including 
the Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post, the Observer, and the Sunday 
Chronicle. (They had referred to the publications of the ‘‘ German 
Freedom League.’’) 

The D.A.Z., referring to the Brussels election result, pre- 
sented the course of events during the previous few months as 2 
skilful campaign of the three democracies—France, Great Britain, and 
the U.S.A.—to retain Belgium in their “system.” It argued that 
M. Van Zeeland felt it necessary to take the wind out of the sails of 
the Rexists by adopting their foreign policy of Belgian independence. 

The democratic countries, therefore, which did not want a Govern- 
ment on the Nazi-Fascist model in Belgium, cunningly announced 
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before the election that they were going to release Belgium from her 
Locarno obligations, without actually completing the document, and 
were now hinting that after the Rexist defeat there was no need to 
take so much notice of the foreign political demands of the Belgian 
Opposition. 

, The writer suspected that the new Anglo-French-Belgian declara- 
tion would not leave Belgium that “ real independence ”’ the way to 
which, he said, was indicated in the German Memorandum of March 12th 
on the Western Pact proposals. 

April 13th.—Note of protest to the Vatican against the Papal 
letter criticizing the Reich Government’s policy towards the Roman 
Catholic Church. (See Vatican City). 

Dr. Schacht in Brussels. (See Belgium). 

An inspired statement issued in Berlin said that the British 
Government’s decision about the Bilbao “ blockade,” in spite of 
assertions to the contrary, must be regarded as a step towards the 
recognition of the real situation in Spain. 

It expressed qualified approval of Mr. Eden’s speech. 


Great Britain. 

March 31st.—The financial year closed with a real surplus of 
ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure of £7,530,000. The 
revenue totalled £797,289,194, or £44 million odd more than in the 
preceding year, and the ordinary expenditure £789,759,115. 

The cost of interest and management of the National Debt was 
{210,873,000. As the amount provided in the Budget was {224 
million, this left a surplus of £13,127,000, which was applied to the 
redemption of debt. 

The Chancellor did not exercise his authority to borrow for Sinking 
Fund payments, and the {13,127,000 was charged to expenditure. 
This resulted in an actual deficit in the year of £5,597,19I. 

Expenditure on rearmament exceeded the original Budget Estimate 
by £7,821,000, and the total defence expenditure was {£186,072,000. 

April 1st.—The Foreign Office received from the Spanish Ambas- 
sador a Note declaring that “‘ irrefutable evidence can now be provided 
of the presence of large numbers of Italian troops on Spanish soil.”’ 

Some 30 photographs and documents found on Italian prisoners 
were included, some of the latter being orders signed by the Italian 
General Staff on March 17th and 18th. A telegram from Signor 
Mussolini was reproduced, sent on March roth to the Commander of 
the Italian forces in Spain, saying he was following hour by hour the 
activities of the Legionaries. There was also a communication from 
the Fascist Grand Council to the Commander, greeting him and his 
‘50,000 comrades in Spain.” 

April 5th.—The International Sugar Conference opened in 
London. 

Apnil 6th.—Hr. Stauning, the Danish Prime Minister, arrived in 
London. 

In reply to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden said he had not yet 
any fresh information to give as to the consideration by the Non- 
Intervention Committee of the question of the evacuation of foreign 
nationals from Spain; no reports had recently been received of the 
landing of any foreign troops in Spain. 
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He was able to give some details of the humanitarian activitie: 
of his Majesty’s representatives there during the previous few weeks 
The destroyers had evacuated 450 children from Bilbao to France, and 
since the outbreak of the war British ships had evacuated about 17,00) 
Spanish and other foreign nationals from ports on the north coas; 
alone. This had been carried out on a basis of strict impartiality. 

Mr. Eden also stated that all journalists applying to go to Spain 
were now required to sign a statement that “ nothing will take place 
in the course of my visit that could be construed as implying any 
intervention by me on behalf of either side in the present dispute 
in Spain.” 

Two dozen journalists had already signed the undertaking, he 
added. 

April 7th.—The Spanish Embassy issued a statement declaring 
that it had received confirmation from a trustworthy source of 4 
newspaper report on April 5th that 10,000 Italian troops had landed 
at Cadiz on March 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. 

It was understood that the destroyer Garland had proceeded to 

Palma to ask for an explanation of the dropping of bombs near 
H.M.S Gallant by aircraft from the Majorca on April 6th. 
f- April 8th —Speaking in the Lords on the situation in India, Lord 
Lothian attributed the refusal of Congress to take office in the Provinces 
to two causes: the first, that the Congress Party failed to realize how 
responsible government had been worked up to in the Dominions 
and the second, the long-standing suspicion existing between Congress 
and Great Britain. The Party suffered from the delusion that the 
Constitution empowered Governors to interfere with the constitutional 
activities of Ministers. 

Lord Zetland, replying for the Government, recalled that Congress 
had passed a resolution which appeared to make possible the taking of 
office where it had won a majority. 

Mr. Gandhi had commented on the refusal of Congress to do this 
in a statement including the amazing claim that he had only asked 
the Governors to give assurances which Sir Samuel Hoare, when 
Secretary for India, had contemplated that they should give. 

He had the former Secretary’s authority for saying that it had 
never even been hinted that a Governor should pledge himself in 
advance to make no use of the special powers conferred by the Act ; 
and it almost seemed as though Mr. Gandhi had never read the Act or 
the Instruments of Instructions, or the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee. 

Lord Zetland therefore felt bound solemnly to declare that the 
Governors could not possibly have accepted the demands made upon 
them, without an amendment of the Constitution. In proof of this 
he gave a hypothetical case where Ministers proposed action contrary 
to the Governor’s obligation to protect minorities. Such propesals 
would be within the legal competence of Ministers, but for that very 
reason, Parliament had enjoined upon Governors in such a case to 
fulfil their special responsibility towards minorities. If they had 
given the assurance demanded by Congress they would have been 
unable to obey this injunction, and they would have committed a 
grave breach of faith towards the minorities. 

April 1oth.—The Government’s reply to the Spanish Govern- 
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t's Memorandum of February gth was published. (The Memor- 

dum had been published on March 17th from Salamanca, owing to 

_ copy falling into the hands of General Franco. The reply had been 

sent on March 20th, and was now published in order to prevent mis- 
understanding of the British attitude). 

It pointed out that to obtain the cessation of all foreign inter- 
ference in Spain had been the guiding principle of the Government ever 
since the war began, and they were in full sympathy with the Spanish 
Government as to the importance of steps being taken to secure the 
withdrawal of foreign soldiers. 

The British Government were convinced that it was “‘ in the best 
interests of Spain that his Majesty’s Government should confine their 
efforts to securing in as complete a form as possible the non-interference 
of foreign countries in the Spanish conflict.” 

Apnil 12th.—Speaking in Parliament, Mr. Baldwin said that in 
deciding what attitude to take towards the situation off the north 
coast of Spain it had been necessary to take into account the practical 
aspect of the problem arising out of the efforts of the insurgent forces 
to invest Bilbao by sea and by land. The port was in close proximity 
to the war zone, and there was constant and serious risk to shipping 
in the harbour from bombing by aircraft. In addition, owing to the 
laying of mines by both parties in the approaches to Bilbao there was 
a grave risk to any ship seeking to enter the harbour. 

The Government had decided that they could not recognize or 
concede belligerent rights, and they could not tolerate any interference 
with British shipping at sea. They were, however, warning British 
shipping that, in view of conditions prevailing in the neighbourhood 
of Bilbao they should not, for practical reasons and in view of the 
risks against which it was at present impossible to protect them, go 
into that area so long as these conditions prevailed. 

The Hood had been sent to the north coast of Spain, and it was 
the desire of the Government that, having regard to the difficult position 
which had arisen there, an adequate naval force under the command of 
an officer of flag rank should be available. 

In a speech at Liverpool, Mr. Eden said the Government had two 
main objectives as regards the Spanish conflict: first, to prevent it 
from spreading beyond Spain’s borders ; and second, to preserve the 
political independence and territorial integrity of that country. 

No doubt many gibes could be hurled at the policy of non-inter- 
vention, and it could be said, and with truth, that there had been 
flagrant breaches of the Agreement. And yet a broad gain remained. 
The policy of non-intervention had limited and bit by bit reduced the 
flow of foreign intervention in arms and men ; further, the knowledge 
that many Governments were working for it had greatly reduced the 
risks of general war. 

It was necessary to state bluntly what were the alternatives to 
non-intervention, and he asked, where must an open and limitless 
competition in the supply of arms, etc., have led Europe? Unless 
they were themselves prepared to intervene in Spain—and no one 
advocated that—there was only one réle for Great Britain, to con- 
tinue to work patiently and persistently for the cessation of all outside 
intervention ; and he said they should not belittle what had already 
been achieved. 
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If, when the control scheme was in full operation, the competent 
observers should report that violations of the Agreement were stil] 
occurring, “‘ his Majesty’s Government would view the situation thus 
created with the gravest concern.” 

He said it would be a bold man, or a poorly informed one, who 
would hazard a prophecy of a speedy victory for either side in the 
war, and he was convinced that the apprehensions that the outcome 
would be either a Fascist or a Communist Government were misplaced. 
‘“* The Spanish people,” he went on, “‘ will, after this civil war, as for 
centuries before it, continue to display that proud independence, that 
almost arrogant individualism which is a distinctive characteristic of 
the race. There are 24 million reasons why Spain will never for long 
be dominated by the forces, or controlled by the advice of any foreign 
Power, and they are the 24 million Spaniards that to-day inhabit 
war-ridden Spain.” 

Intervention in Spain was both bad humanity and bad politics. 
When the war was over the Spanish people would like best those who 
had fought least on their soil. 

Turning to the subject of the Little Entente meeting in Belgrade, 
he said the Government and people of Great Britain could endorse 
cordially the purport and tenour of the communiqué issued on that 
occasion, and he quoted its terms with approbation. 

As to their attitude towards foreign problems generally he empha- 
sized that they were acutely conscious of their responsibilities and 
of the fact that a false step might have consequences of the utmost 
gravity. ‘‘ We are not going to take a step,’ he said, “ the con- 
sequences of which must be decisive one way or the other, unless we 
are convinced that it is both right and wise. We are certainly not 
going to take action which will divide Europe into two blocs, both 
heavily armed. . . . Have those who advocate greater precision, and 
perhaps more dashing courses for our foreign policy, satisfied them- 
selves that what they recommend would not lead to that very dangerous 
situation which it should be our object to avoid ? ”’ 

It was imperative that they should refrain from sabre rattling 
and provocation, and should keep in view their great responsibility 
as a nation, or, preferably, as one of a group of nations, to help others 
to think in terms of co-operation rather than of antagonism. There 
would be no confidence in peace until the doctrine of live and let live 
was both preached and practised. 


Hungary. 

April toth.—M. Eckhardt, leader of the chief Opposition Party 
(Independent Small Farmers), in a speech in West Hungary, said his 
party had hitherto scrupulously respected the law, but if other people 
began to organize storm troops and para-military formations, they 
too would adopt similar methods, and he concluded: ‘ Either the law 
rules or we shall rule, but we shall not submit to anybody’s dictation.” 

Apnil 12th.—M. Szell was appointed Minister of the Interior, in 
succession to the Prime Minister, who had held the office since 
February 1st. He told the press that he would not “ suffer any 
movement calculated to disturb public peace and the constitutional 
order, or damage the economic life of the country.” 
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India. 

March 30th.—Mr. Gandhi made a statement for the English press 
in which he referred to himself as ‘“‘ the sole author of the office- 
— clause in the Congress resolution and the originator of 
he idea of attacking a condition to acceptance of office.” 

He said: ‘* My desire was not to lay down any impossible con- 
dition. On the contrary, I wanted to devise a condition that could 
easily be accepted by the Governors. There was no intention what- 
ever of laying down a condition whose acceptance would mean the 
slightest abrogation of the Constitution. . The Congress policy is 
not to secure the amendment but the absolute ending of a Constitution 
which nobody likes. . . . The object of that section of Congress which 
believed in office acceptance was, pending the creation, by means 
consistent with the Congress creed of non-violence, of a situation that 
would transfer all the power to the people, to work the offices so as to 
strengthen Congress, which has been shown predominantly to represent 
the opinion of the mass. 

“IT felt that this object could not be secured unless there was a 
gentlemanly understanding between the Governors and their Congress 
Ministers that they would not exercise their special powers of inter- 
ference as long as the Ministers acted within the Constitution. . . . It 
is in the common cause that the Governors have discretionary powers 

. It may be remembered that the understanding was not to touch 
the numerous other safeguards over which the Governors have no 
powers. . . . The question may be put in another way. Should the 
Governors be courteous to the Ministers or discourteous ? I hold it 
would be distinctly discourteous if they interfered with their Ministers 
in matters over which the law gave the latter full control, and with 
which the Governors were under no legal obligation to interfere. 
Have I not heard Sir Samuel Hoare and other Ministers saying, in 
so many words, that ordinarily the Governors would not use their 
admittedly large powers of interference? I claim that the Congress 
formula asked for nothing more. .. . It does, therefore, appear to 
me once more that the British Government have broken to the heart 
what they promised to the ear. I doubt not that they can, and will, 
impose their will on the people until the latter develop enough strength 
from within to resist it. . . . By flouting the majority obtained through 
the machinery of their own creating, they have in plain language ended 
the autonomy which they claim the Constitution has given to the 
Provinces. Their rule, therefore, will now be the rule of the sword, 
not of the pen, nor of the indisputable majority.” 

March 31st.—Minority Coalition Ministries were formed in Bombay, 
Madras, Bihar, Orissa, and the Central Provinces. 

Coalition Ministries, which expected to command majorities in 
their Legislatures, were formed in Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Sind, 
ind the North-West Frontier Province. 

The Council of State passed the Finance Bill as recommended by 
the Viceroy by 26 votes to 15. (It had been thrown out by the 
Legislative Assembly). 

April 1st.—The reformed Constitution came into force. A hartal 
was proclaimed by the Congress Party as a protest, and was kept 
without disturbance in Calcutta and other cities. Some arrests were 
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made at Patna of demonstrators holding a procession contrary ty 
police orders. 

April 2nd.—A Ministry was formed in the United Provinces. 

April 8th.—Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords 
(See Great Britain). 

Apnil gth.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement for the 
English press said: ‘* We are grateful to the Secretary of State for 
India for his statement clarifying the attitude of the Government. |; 
is the old patronizing, hectoring attitude to which we have long been 
accustomed. We are told to take the Act or leave it. It is time the 
British Government realized that we do not take this Act ; we reject 
it with all the strength that is in us.” 

Apmil 11th.—Mr. Gandhi issued a statement in which he said that 
Lord Zetland’s “elaborate statement ’’ confirmed his view and 
hardened the universal suspicion of British statesmen’s intentions. 
‘** I am free to confess ignorance of the Government of India Act,” he 
went on, “ and greater ignorance of the Select Committee’s report,” 
and he then put forward the proposal that a tribunal should be created 
to decide whether it was competent for the Governors to give the 
assurance as to their use of their special powers which was sought by 
the Congress leaders. 

He stated that his proposal for conditional acceptance of office 
had been based on the opinion of Congress lawyers that the Governors 
could give the assurance without infringing the Act. 

Apmnil 12th.—The protocol of a new trade agreement with Japan 
was initialled in Delhi. 


Iraq. 

March 31st—The press of Baghdad, in references to Signor 
Mussolini’s gesture to the Moslem peoples, reminded readers that 
Arabs everywhere had heard what the Italian Fascists did to Arabs 
in Tripolitania during their risings. The A/ Ahali maintained that 
the Emir Saud’s visit to Iraq had great significance in view of the 
desire of the Arabs to form a united front to combat Imperialism, and, 
more especially, Fascism. 

The paper reproduced articles from Damascus and Beirut papers 
denouncing as ‘hypocritical and ridiculous’’ Signor Mussolini's 
professions of friendship for Arabs and Moslems. 


Italy. 
Meee 31st —Count Ciano received the British Ambassador, who 
congratulated him on the conclusion of the Treaty with Yugoslavia. 

The Minister for the Press and Propaganda, in a statement to 
the foreign press correspondents in Rome, declared there was no truth 
in reports that Italy was preparing to despatch volunteers to Spain. 
““The instructions issued,” he said, “‘ regarding th¢ departure ot 
volunteers have been and wiil be rigorously observed by Italy. No 
divisions or detachments are ready to leave for Spain.” 

The Italian attitude was based, he explained, on non-intervention 
and control, in accordance with the rulings of the London Committee, 
but “these rulings and decisions must have a general character 1n 
their application.” If other countries and Powers continued to send 
detachments of volunteers to Spain, the Italian Government must 
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re-examine their own position. The war would by now have been 
finished if, from the beginning, there had been respected and put into 
force the measures proposed by Italy : measures which other countries 
aiming at the Bolshevization of Spain recommended only when they 
saw the failure of their concrete and “ still persisting intervention.” 

Signor Alfieri added that the Italians in Spain were volunteers, 
and had displayed in action “ all the dash which their Fascist faith led 
them to feel.” Their losses amounted to only “ a few hundred.” 

Signor Gayda stated in the Giornale d’Italia that positive proof 
existed of the espionage and criminal activities of the Indian firm of 
Mohamed Ali, which had branches in Addis Ababa, Harar and other 
centres. The Government had never wished to raise this charge, because 
it would have involved not only expelling the Indian agents, but 
arresting them on a charge of high treason and handing them over 
to a Military Tribunal “ with all that follows in such cases.” 

The Governor of the Bank of Italy, reviewing the economic and 
nancial situation of 1936 at the annual meeting, said that at Decem- 
ber 31st the gold reserve stood at 3,958,800,000 lire, and the holdings 
of foreign currency at 62,800,000 lire. 

Referring to foreign trade, Dr. Azzolini said that between 1935 
and 1936 imports fell from 7,700 million lire to 5,800 millions, and the 
value of exports decreased from 4,500 million lire to 3,800 millions 
The deficit was thus reduced from 3,200 millions to 2,000 millions. 

April 1st.—Ratification of Treaty with Yugoslavia. (See 
\ ugoslavia). 

April 6th.—The report on the Navy Estimates for 1937-38, 
totalling 1,857,891,000 lire, was circulated to the Chamber. 

The report stated that Italy had had to take into account the 
building programmes of the leading Powers, and these programmes 
also had to be considered in connection with the development of 
existing, or the creation of new, land bases. 

The possibilities of action of fleets were strictly limited by the 
position, strength, etc., of bases, and the events which merited the 
greatest attention were: the entry into activity of the British base 
at Singapore; the termination of the undertaking not to fortify 
certain British, American, and Japanese possessions in the Western 
Pacific ; the search by Britain for the most favourable locality for a 
naval base in the Eastern Mediterranean; and the possibilities of 
strengthening Italy’s ‘‘ precarious” points of vantage in the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The building programme was not published, but it was stated 
that the 23,600 ton battleships Cavour and Cesare, reconstructed in 
1935, would return to service “ in the imminent future.” 

Increasing attention was to be given to anti-aircraft defence, 
ind the material of the ship-borne Air Force was being renewed. 

April 7th.—Writing in the Giornale d'Italia, Signor Gayda gave 
details of alleged French aid to the Spanish Government, which in- 
cluded the organization of their forces by a French General, assisted 
by 25 officers of the French General Staff, the supply of heavy guns 
and of aeroplanes, and the conclusion of contracts between the Spanish 
Government and the French Air Minister for the sale of French air- 
craft, including 5 Dewoitines (the fastest fighters), and 50 Potez 
bombers. 
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He also alleged that a school for training Spanish airmen had 
been formed near Meaux, and that the whole of the Spanish Air Force 
General Staff had been on a visit to Paris. 

Spanish Embassy’s charges against Italy. (See Great Britain). 

The Tribuna, referring to London press reports of the naval 
estimates, said the British public were showing hysteria about 
Italy’s naval “‘ predominance” in the Mediterranean. A new Fascist 
power had arisen in that sea and meant to keep its predominant 
place. It would be dangerous to fight this, and for the English 
extremely dangerous, because they must hold their own in all the 
other seas of the world. 

‘““ They ought,” said the paper, “* frankly to accept and recognize 
Italy’s naval pre-eminence. It will be simpler and safer for them 
to do so. Their hegemony in the Mediterranean is done with.” 

April 8th.—Signor Gayda, continuing his paper campaign, accused 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. of intervening in Spain, the former 
country by allowing Russian aircraft to land at the Prague airport and 
by sending with them to Spain ro Czech machines. 

Since February 2oth, he said, 150 Russian officers had entered 
Spain from France via Port Bou, and Soviet field guns and rifles had 
gone by the same route. Ten Soviet fighter aeroplanes had arrived by 
air, and 105 bombers were on the point of leaving Asia Minor, with 
210 pilots trained in Russia. 

Between February 27th and April 7th, 13 Spanish ships passed 
through the Straits with cargoes aggregating 15,759 tons of war 
material, 1,200 tons of ammunition, 245 guns, 220 tanks, 28 aeroplanes, 
and 130 lorries. 

It was learnt that on March 22nd, five British missionaries, working 
in Abyssinia, had been ordered to leave the country within seven days. 

Apnil gth—-Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, accused mission- 
aries in general, in Abyssinia, of being spies, and said the British 
missionaries there were a disturbing influence. 

April 1oth.—The Cabinet approved, for immediate application, 
commercial agreements with 14 countries, concluded since the raising 
of sanctions. 

It also approved a series of laws regarding North Africa, the 
objects of which included: the extension of privileges to the Moslem 
population ; the establishment, as far as possible, of autonomous 
fighting forces in Libya; the redistribution of administrative areas, 
with the creation of a Ministry of Italian Africa; the extension of 
Italian influence in Africa and Asia; the creation of better conditions 
for the growing white population; and economic and judicial re- 
organization. 

A naval command for Libya was to be constituted, and an army 
corps of national troops established on the North African shore. 

Measures of amnesty and indulgence were offered to Libyan rebels 
and other malefactors, and confiscated property was to be restored to 
the municipalities, “‘ on condition that the revenues or the money 
obtained from the sale of such property is devoted to the benefit o! 
the Moslem populations.” 

In East Africa the port of Assab was to be reconstructed so as 
“to provide a new outlet.”” This formed “ part of the organic pro- 
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cramme of road and harbour building arranged for the integral 
systematization of all communications in Italian East Africa.” 

Count Ciano received the American and British Ambassadors, 
to whom he was understood to have stated that he would make 
enquiries at the Colonial Office regarding the expulsion of the 
missionaries from Abyssinia. 

April 12th.—Count Ciano again received the British Ambassador, 
who asked about the expulsion of the British missionaries from 
Abyssinia. 

April 13th.—The Cabinet approved a Bill giving effect to the 
international agreements forbidding the transport by sea of volunteers, 
arms and war material to Spain or Spanish possessions. 


Japan. 

March 31st.—The Diet was dissolved, on the demand of the Army 
and Navy. (The Army had demanded it on February 14th, the first 
day of the Session). The ostensible reason was that the parties had 
delayed the passage of several Government Bills as a manceuvre to 
obtain an amended electoral law, but actually a large number of these 
Bills had been passed with very little discussion or delay. (The House 
had had only 44 days to deal with 83 Government Bills.) 

The elections were fixed for April 30th. 

April 1st.—The press in general regarded the dissolution as un- 
warranted, but held that the parties were also to blame because of 
their “* lack of sincerity.” 

The labour leaders claimed that Labour was the only genuine 
Opposition, and their press summoned voters to “ fill the Diet with 
the advancing influences of the masses.” 

A summons was issued addressed to Prefects and Chiefs of Police 
to meet in Conference in Tokyo regarding the measures necessary to 
secure that ‘* the people’s will shall be reflected in the new House.” 

April 5th.—The Minister of Finance, in a memorandum on 
economic policy, declared that Japan must cut her coat according to 
her cloth, and that expenditure must keep pace with economic power. 
The Government would export gold if necessary for the import of 
materials needed for the development of production. 

April 6th.—The Minister of War, addressing the annual con- 
ference of divisional commanders, said the Army’s programme was 
designed specially to meet the Soviet’s “ positive policy”’ in the 
Far East, to maintain a balance of armaments with Russia, and to 
provide a permanent defence for Japan and Manchukuo. To execute 
this plan it was urgently necessary to promote the nation’s “ synthetic 
strength.” 

April toth.—The Cabinet published the programme on which it 
intended to contest the election. One of the principal items was the 
“replenishment of national defence and the carrying out of prepara- 
tions along the lines of national mobilization.” 

It proposed to “ reform the Diet and the election system, and 
perfect an administrative machinery suited to the requirements of a 
national programme.” 

Other points were: the creation of an Air Ministry; social in- 
surance ; agricultural insurance ; self-sufficiency in iron and in liquid 
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fuel; and taxation adjustment, and encouragement of exports and 
shipping. 

Apmnil 11th.—A settlement of the Keelung incident was reached, 
The Civil Administration of Formosa wrote to the British Consu! 
expressing regret that such an affair had occurred, and giving assurances 
that measures had been taken to prevent a recurrence. 

April 12th.—The Foreign Office spokesman announced the 
initialling of a new trade agreement with India, and said that Japan 
had now no important trade dispute unsettled. Agreement with the 
Dutch East Indies had been reached on April gth, and the only 
discussions still proceeding were with Turkey. 


Mexico. 

April 10th.—M. Trotsky gave evidence before an unofficial com- 
mission in Mexico City appointed to determine his guilt or innocence 
in the light, not only of the evidence given in the Moscow trial, but 
of his own defence, which he had then been unable to put forward. 

Apnil 13th.—During the proceedings in the examination of 
Trotsky he denied that he had communicated with any of the men 
in the Moscow trial for many years, and produced articles and letters 
written by himself to show that he had actually opposed them. 


April 5th.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export of arms to 
Spain. 

Apnil 13th.—The First Chamber endorsed the changes in the 
Constitution approved by the Second Chamber on February rrth. 


Among the Bills concerned was one directed against the local 
Nazi Party and against representatives of revolutionary parties in 
the Chamber. 


Norway. 
April 11th.—It was understood that the Government had decided 
to send a warship to Spanish waters to protect merchant shipping. 


Palestine. 

Apnil 8th.—An Arab manufacturer was shot dead at Nazareth, 
and in the streets of Acre a policeman was wounded when trying to 
arrest a suspect. 

Apnil gth.—A Jewess was fatally wounded by Arabs stealing 
cattle near a Jewish settlement at Yarkona, and eight men were 
afterwards arrested. 

Apnil toth.—An Arab was shot dead near Yarkona, and near 
Tiberias an Arab lawyer was killed on the road. Other outrages were 
reported in Jerusalem, resulting in several people being wounded. 


Poland. 

April 7th.—German press protests in connection with a meeting 
in the Corridor. (See Germany). 

April 8th.—The Government began a campaign of “ intensive 
action against unjustified price increases,’ and, among other measures, 
prohibited the export of milling grains and flour. A Price Control 
Commission was to be formed, which would exercise wide authority 
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over prices, the production and exchange of commodities, and the 
operation of the cartels. 

With reference to the Grudziaz meeting it was pointed out in 
Warsaw that the Government had nothing to do with organizing the 
demonstration, but a full enquiry would be made. 

April gth.—An official statement regarding the meeting at Grudziaz, 
on April 3rd, explained that it had been ascertained that some parts 
of the demonstration exceeded the limits of the programme prepared 
by the Western League, and “incidents occurred which might con- 
tribute to the undesirable excitement of public opinion both in Poland 
and in Germany.” 

The situation of the Polish minority in Germany and the activities 
of the German Eastern League might well exercise an irritating in- 
fluence, it stated, but “ aggressive language against a country with 
which Poland enjoys good neighbourly relations is in conflict with the 
policy of the Polish Government and can in no circumstances be 


tolerated.” 


Rumania. 
Apnl 2nd.—Meeting of Standing Council of Little Entente and 


issue of statement. (See Yugoslavia). 
Apnil 7th.—The Prime Minister relieved of their offices the two 


Ministers without portfolio, M. Duca and M. Djuvara. 


South Africa. 
March 31st.—Replying to suggestions, during the Budget debate, 


as to how the problem of South-west Africa should be dealt with, the 
Prime Minister said the Government would not consider any policy 
involving the return of the Territory to Germany. 

He had already stated that “ he regarded South-west Africa as 
a natural part of the Union, and was not prepared to allow it to fall 
into other hands.”” The problem was a psychological one, to be solved 
with the co-operation of Germany. Along those lines the Government 
hoped for a solution that, at the expiry of the mandate, would find 
the Protectorate as part of the Union. 

April 2nd.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Simonstown, 
repeated assurances he had given previously, that the Government 
would carry out in the spirit and the letter the agreement with Great 
Britain concerning Simonstown—that as long as Great Britain wanted 
the harbour as a naval base South Africa would co-operate in de- 
fending it. 

The defence plan had been drawn up in consultation with the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. The only serious defect in the pro- 
gress of the plan was the lack of co-ordination between the ships of the 
Africa Station and the Union Air Force, but this would be remedied 
when an air squadron had been established in the Cape Peninsula. 
(The only existing Air Force station was in the Transvaal). 

The position, he added, was perfectly clear ; it went back to the 
Smuts-Churchill agreement of 1922, whereby “‘ Simonstown, as long 
as the Navy want it—and apparently they want it indefinitely—will 
be regarded by South Africa as an Imperial base, and will be defended 
by South Africa.” 

A Proclamation was issued in Pretoria prohibiting the member- 
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ship of public bodies by non-British persons, except by consent of the 
authorities, and making it an offence for British subjects to give 
allegiance to any Head of a State or Sovereign other than the King. 

It also prohibited non-British persons from addressing meetings 
or voting on any matter concerning public or political bodies, or from 
having any say in their control, unless a permit had been obtained. 

The Proclamation stated that the Administrator or the competent 
authority of the territory might declare a body of persons to be a 
public body, and any association of persons to be a political organi- 
zation. 

April 5th.—The Prime Minister received from the German 
Minister a Note protesting against the Proclamation, describing it as 
a “‘combative measure’? against Germans for which there was no 
justification. It denied allegations that Germans had interfered in 
the domestic politics of the Territory either generally or within the 
past two years, and alleged that the Proclamation violated the Agree- 
ment of 1923, whereby equal rights in politics, culture, language and 
opportunities were promised to Germans. Discrimination against 
Germans also violated the terms of the Mandate. 

‘“* The German Government,” it stated, “* feels compelled to raise 
its voice in warning, and it must now leave to the Government of the 
Union the task of ensuring that by applying the Proclamation serious 
harm is not done.” 

April 6th.—Replying to criticism of the Proclamation by Dr. 
Malan in Parliament, the Prime Minister said they desired to see 
German one of the languages of South-west Africa, and had always 
shown the greatest consideration towards the Germans, but un- 
fortunately, since 1932, there had “ crept into the life of the South-west 
something which not only has made impossible the agreement con- 
cluded at the beginning of that year, but has led to ill-feeling and 
enmity between the two sections . . . things became so bad that for 
the time the Government of the country could not be carried on.” 

Certain Germans, instead of co-operating, had called on the 
German Government to take over the Territory. “I cannot say,” 
he went on, “ that there has been any fault on the part of the German 
Government. But individuals did that, and it was impossible for the 
Union to sit still any longer and do nothing.” 

The result had been the appointment of the Commission, whose 
report made action inevitable. The Government must be prepared 
either to administer the Territory or let it go. They had declared that 
they did not intend to relinquish the Mandate and trust, and that their 
task would be carried out to the last. 

The Union’s attitude towards Germans had not changed ; it was 
as friendly as ever, but it must discharge its responsibilities. Strong 
measures would be used, however, only after all else had failed. 

The Cape Times said that the German protest was “ frankly net 
worth the paper on which it is written. It defies all the ascertainea 
facts, and suggests that Berlin is very badly informed as to the true 
position in South-west Africa.” 


Spain. 

March 30th.—The French steamer Cap Falcon was fired on by an 
insurgent warship some 15 miles off Santander on her way to Bayonne. 
The warship afterwards admitted that a mistake had been made. 
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March 31st.—The Government forces claimed the capture of 
Alcaracejos and Villanueva del Duque. The former, just west of 
Pozoblanco, was a crucial point on the railway and highway controlling 
the insurgents’ communications to the north and south. 

General de Llano, in his broadcast, stated that on the previous 
day his troops had occupied mountain positions dominating the valleys 
of Los Pedroches and the whole Pozoblanco zone. 

April 1st.—Communication to British Government re Italian 
interference in Spain. (See Great Britain). 

The insurgents began an offensive in the direction of Durango 
(just east of Bilbao), while the Government forces, operating from 
Santander, captured Sargentes and began an advance towards Burgos. 
Both sides reported successes, and their claims were contradictory. 

In the Cordoba area insurgent forces, described in Valencia as 
Moors, Germans and Italians, were stated to be retreating, abandoning 
much material. The Government claimed the capture of El Soldado, 
between Pozoblanco and Belmez, which placed a mineral district in 
their control. 

The Basque Government mobilized all persons capable of bearing 
arms. Messages from Bilbao admitted that the Basques had been 
forced to retire. 

It was understood that General Orgas, the insurgent commander 
in the Madrid sector, had been relieved of his command. 

Government aircraft bombed Ceuta and Cordoba, while Jaen was 
raided by six insurgent aeroplanes which did much damage. 

Seville reports announced the capture of Monte Ascensio and the 
occupation of a line from Mondragon to Mount Corbea, just south of 
Durango, and only 25-30 miles east-south-east of Bilbao. 

The Danish steamer Niobe was stopped by insurgent trawlers 
and taken to Ceuta. 

Documents left behind by the Italian Consul in Barcelona when 
he left the city after his Government had recognized General Franco’s 
administration were published. They consisted chiefly of corres- 
pondence between the Consuls in Barcelona and Palma, the Madrid 
Embassy, and the Italian Foreign Office. The letters showed that 
Rome had taken a great interest in the Balearic Islands for over ten 
years. 
April 2nd.—General Franco received at Seville several hundred 
Moslems from Morocco on their return from Mecca in a ship provided 
by him to enable them to make the pilgrimage. He told them that 
“When the springtime of victory comes you shall have the choicest 
of its blossoms,”’ and added that Russia was the enemy of all religions. 

April 3rd.—Durango was bombed by insurgent aircraft for the 
second time and a hospital was hit. 

April 4th.—Insurgent aircraft bombed the suburbs of Barcelona. 

Sefior Tarradellas failed to form a Catalan Cabinet owing to 
disagreement between the Socialists and the C.N.T. (Anarcho- 
Syndicalists) and President Companys accordingly appointed an 
Executive Council composed of six members, two each from the 
Esquerra, the Socialists, and the C.N.T. 

Sefior Tarradellas (Esquerra) was Minister of Finance and Educa- 
tion; Sefior Ayguade (Esquerra) the Interior; Sefior Comorera 
(Socialist) Public Works, Labour and Justice ; Sefior Calvet (Peasant 
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Party, collaborating with Socialists) Agriculture and Food Supply; 
Sefior Isgleas (C.N.T.) Defence ; and Sefior Domenech (C.N.T.) Minister 
of Economy, Public Services and Health. 

The Government forces in the Cordoba sector claimed the capture 
of Valsequillo, cutting the railway. 

April 5th.—The Madrid police arrested nine men described as 
Fascists, accused of plotting to start risings in the capital to coincide 
with an insurgent assault. 

Reports reached Valencia that Professor Alas, Rector of Oviedo 
University, had been executed at Oviedo on a charge of having been 
a Left political leader prior to the civil war. 

It was learnt that the correspondents of the Daily Express and of 
Reuter’s Agency, had, on April 2nd, been ordered to leave the country 
by the insurgent authorities at Salamanca. The circulation of the 
Daily Express was forbidden. (It had published, on March 31st, some 
Reuter telegrams regarding events in insurgent territory which were 
regarded as tendentious). 

Ceuta was again bombarded by two Government destroyers. 

Continuing their advance towards Bilbao the insurgent forces, 
under General Mola, occupied Ochandiano, taking many prisoners, and 
the hamlets of Gardobis and Olaeta. 

In Cordoba the Government forces captured Granjuela, near 
Pefiarroya. On the Madrid front they reported progress at Carabanchel. 

In Estremadura the insurgents reported that they dominated the 
banks of the Guadiana. 

Apnil 6th.—A Valencia message regarding the Bilbao fighting 
stated that ‘ the moral of our troops is of the highest at this moment, 
the gravity of which cannot be concealed. Decisive days are at hand. 
The heights of Urquiola, Dima, Barazar, and Gorbea, where the second 
line of defence is located, constitute the best natural defence for our 
forces, which only await the action of the Republican air forces.” 

The British ship Thorpehall was stopped by the insurgent cruiser 
Almirante Cervera outside Bilbao, but later entered the port, with a 
cargo of food, under the protection of British destroyers. 

Ceuta and Algeciras were both bombed from the air. At Malaga 
a curfew order was imposed. 

Severe fighting occurred in the Bilbao district, and north of 
Cordoba the Government forces claimed to have advanced further, 
while the insurgents reported that they had made fresh attacks from 
Badajoz. 

Apnl 7th.—The Government claimed further successes in the 
advance towards Cordoba, with the capture of 300 prisoners, three 
German tanks, and other war material. 

Accusations against Italy made by Spanish Embassy in London. 
(See Great Britain). 

On the Bilbao front General Mola made a further advance, and 
his aircraft did much damage, both in Bilbao itself and in outlying 
villages. Large stocks of war supplies, including 500,000 cartridges, 
were captured, and 800 prisoners taken. 

The Ministry of Marine received telegraphic advices trom 
Santander alleging combined action off the north coast by insurgents 
and German warships. 

Apnil 8th.—The authorities at Palma apologized to the British 
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Government through the officer commanding H.M.S. Shropshire for 
the attack on the destroyer Gallant. The Port Admiral explained 
that one of their seaplanes had reported the presence of Valencia 
Government destroyers in the waters between Vaiencia and Alicante, 
and three aircraft had been sent to locate and bomb them. It was 
conceivable that these machines had mistaken the Gallant for a Spanish 
vessel. 
General Mola’s forces occupied the pass of Barazar, north-west 
of Ochandiano, and the heights commanding them. They also captured 
Urquiola Pass, north of Ochandiano. 

In the Cordoba sector the Government claimed to have occupied 
Villaharta, capturing war material, including seven Italian lorries 
fully loaded. 

Government aircraft bombed Malaga. 

The Basque Government called up the 1929, 1930 and 1937 naval 
classes, and the 1928, 1929, and 1936 military classes. 

The Valencia Government issued a decree strictly enjoining that 
the lives of all persons, foreigners and Spaniards, who fell into Govern- 
ment hands either as refugees, deserters, or prisoners, should be 
respected. 

Copies of a proclamation by General Mola threatening to “* destroy 
Vizcaya, beginning with the industries of war,” if the Basques did 
not surrender at once, were dropped by aircraft on Bilbao. 

April gth.—Villages south-east of Bilbao were heavily bombed by 
General Mola. The Basque Department of Defence ordered all able- 
bodied men to join the labour battalions which were being organized 
by the parties and trade unions for the construction of defence works. 
A Commission of Defence Works was also created. 

In the Madrid area the Government forces claimed to have isolated 
the insurgents in the University City. 

Port Bou was again raided and many incendiary bombs dropped. 

The British cruiser Shropshire left Gibraltar for the north coast 
of Spain. 

Four British merchantmen put into St. Jean de Luz to ask for 
an escort to enable them to proceed to Bilbao to discharge provisions. 
They were understood to have been told that the British warships 
would help them if they called for aid, but would not escort them. 
(Only one of them carried wireless). 

A Central American steamer was reported to have been sunk off 
Bilbao by the insurgents. 

Apnil 1oth.—The insurgents denied categorically that their forces 
in the University City had been cut off. 

Severe fighting occurred west and south-west of Madrid, when 
the Government forces attacked on a front extending from Las Rozas, 
on the Escorial road, through the Casa del Campo to Carabanchel. The 
insurgents claimed to have beaten the attack off and to have counted 
2,800 dead in the Government forces. 

In the Bilbao sector the insurgents reported that they had estab- 
lished themselves in positions four miles from Durango. 

The British battle-cruiser Hood left Gibraltar and was reported 
to have proceeded to the north coast. 

Publication of text of British Government’s reply to Spanish 
Memorandum of February gth. (See Great Britain). 
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(The Memorandum indicated the Spanish Government’s willing- 
ness to consider a modification of the status of Morocco in favour of 
France and Great Britain, and to base the policy of the future Spanish 
State on co-operation with the Western democracies in all fields. In 
the light of this the French and British Governments were asked to 
use their influence to obtain agreement in the Non-Intervention 
Committee on the withdrawal of all volunteers from Spain by a certain 
date). 

It was reported that General Mola had issued a warning by radio 
that he would not permit neutral merchantmen to enter Bilbao harbour 
with supplies of food or stores, whether they were escorted by warships 
or not. Also that the blockade was being carried out by the Espana, 
the Canarias, the Almirante Cervera, and other smaller vessels. 


The captain of the Hamsterley, one of the British merchantmen, 
stated that he had been informed officially that General Franco declared 
he would prevent all food ships entering Bilbao, even at the risk of an 
incident with the British Navy. 

Apmnil 12th.—Salamanca headquarters reported that heavy attacks 
by the Government militia west of Madrid had been defeated with 
the loss of over 3,000 killed. 

The Government claimed that new positions in the Casa del Campo 
had been captured, and General Miaja broadcast an assurance to the 
insurgents in the University City that if they surrendered their lives 
would be spared. 

The captains of all the British merchant ships at St. Jean de Luz 
received a letter from the commander of the British destroyers there 
instructing them to remain in harbour and not to approach the Basque 
coast. 

The Spanish Government issued a statement through the Embassies 
in London and elsewhere announcing that “* the Autonomous Govern- 
ment of the Basque country feel it necessary to state that the safety 
of merchant vessels, whether Spanish or not, in the territorial waters 
round Bilbao is guaranteed by the Government’s ships and by the 
coastal batteries of Bilbao. This is clearly so, since up to the present 
no rebel warship has dared to come within the three-mile limit. In 
fact, none of the rebel ships has approached within 11 miles of the 
coast.” 

The Basques opened an offensive on the front between the passes 
of Urquiola and Dima, and made some progress. 

April 13th.—The insurgent headquarters issued a warning that 
mining would be intensified between Cape Sacratif and Cape Falco, in 
the Mediterranean, and between Cape Vidio and Cape Machichaco, 
in the Bay of Biscay. Exceptions were the safety zones reserved for 
shipping at Valencia and Barcelona. 

The Hood arrived off the north coast. 

Reports from Bilbao described the shortage of food as extremely 


serious. 

West and north-west of Madrid Government forces, numbering 
16,000, including two units of the International Brigade named Thal- 
mann and Dimitroff, attacked near Aravaca and suffered very heavy 
losses. 
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Switzerland. 
April 12th.—The Montreux Conference on the Capitulations in 


Egypt was opened by M. Motta in the presence of delegates of the 
twelve Capitulatory Powers. 

The Egyptian Prime Minister read a statement of the Egyptian 
case, and enumerated the proposals contained in the Note communicated 
to the Powers on February 2nd. He then tabled a draft convention 
between Egypt and the Powers concerned abolishing the Consular 
Courts and reorganizing the Mixed Tribunals. Nahas Pasha was then 
elected president of the Conference. 

Two commissions were formed, one to deal with the draft con- 
vention and the other with the organization of the Mixed Tribunals. 

April 13th.—The chief British delegate, opening the Conference 
proceedings, said he had full powers to sign a convention on behalf 
of Australia, New Zealand, and India, 


Turkey. 
April 1oth.—The Prime Minister and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs left Istanbul for Belgrade on an official visit. 


U.S.A. 

March 31st.—Lord Tweedsmuir received a number of press corres- 
pondents at the White House, to whom he explained that his official 
position made it impossible for him to discuss politics. Mr. Roosevelt 
intervened to say that that was true, but that he had found that when 
he and the Governor-General were together they could “ soliloquize,” 
and when doing so could pitch their soliloquies upon a note which 
could be overheard. 

April 1st.—Lord Tweedsmuir was asked to address the Senate, 
and in a short speech expressed his gratitude for the cordiality of his 
reception and his admiration for the United States. He was convinced 
that the future of the world was in the hands of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

There were two factors of similarity between them ; they had the 
same definition of what constituted greatness and goodness in human 
character, and, as two great branches of a family, they had the same 
task before them. He felt that nearly all their problems, in Canada 
and the United States, were federal, and that their task was the great 
one of harmonizing. 

Later he addressed the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and told 
the cadets that “‘ every addition to your Navy is an addition to the 
security of the world.” 

Mr. Hull informed the press that there was no truth in reports that 
the Government were planning an international disarmament con- 
ference, but added that they were very much interested in keeping 
fresh in the minds of peoples and nations that international law, 
international morality, and the principle of non-interference in the 
affairs of other nations must be kept alive. 

April 2nd.—The Technical Tripartite Conference of the textile 
industry opened in Washington with the reading of a message from 
President Roosevelt, who said the Conference would discuss vital 
problems as they affected an industry upon which the welfare of more 
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than 12 million people depended. Twenty-three countries were 
represented. 

The President told his press conference that all the reports about 
his intention to make a positive move in the direction of European 
peace were “ press-inspired.”” Mr. Norman Davis’ mission to London 
had been accurately described by Mr. Hull, he said, and quoted the 
latter’s words as a “ categorical” statement of the position. 

Mr. Roosevelt confirmed Mr. Hull’s statement that no suggestion 
as to the calling of a peace or disarmament conference had come to 
the United States from any foreign Power, and no proposal had been 
made by the U.S. Government to any Power looking to the calling 
of such a conference. 

Mr. Hull had also stated that the idea that Mr. Davis might do 
“‘ missionary work ” in Europe was not in the mind of any individual. 
Real missionary work had, however, been done in Buenos Ayres, where 
an attempt was made to reach agreement on a set of policies which 
might constitute the foundations of a reconstituted social order. 

Mr. Roosevelt also spoke to the press about the danger of unbalance 
in the rapid advance made by “ durable goods ” industries as against 
*“consumer goods” industries. He attributed this partly to heavy 
purchases by the Government of the former, and said he believed the 
spending policy might, and should be, changed with advantage. It 
was not the Government only which was involved, however, as there 
were large foreign orders—e.g. British purchases of steel had totalled 
between {8 and {10 million in one month alone. 

The prices of steel and copper had advanced beyond any figure 
which could be justified by advances in wage rates. Many copper 
mines could work profitably at a rate equal to 3d. a pound for their 
product, while others, like Anaconda, could make a profit at 4d. or 44d. 
Yet copper was selling at the equivalent of over 8}d. 

The Treasury issued a report on imports of capital which gave the 
total of foreign funds in the country as more than $8,000 million. In 
1935 and 1936 they had amounted to $2,606 million odd, of which 
$1,360 million was in short-term banking funds. 

April 5th.—Speaking in New York, Mr. Hull appealed to the 
countries of the world to give up the armaments race and join in an 
effort to “‘ rebuild international political and economic relationships 
upon a basis of friendliness and co-operation.’’ The activity caused 
by the armaments race was fundamentally unhealthy, and sowed the 
seeds of disaster in the form either of a military explosion or of an 
economic collapse. 

There had lately been an alarming deterioration of international 
relationships. Solemn obligations among nations had been set aside 
with a light heart and international law had been breached and 
flouted. They had witnessed the spectacle of some nations “ already 
in the throes of economic poverty straining their meagre resources fox 
the creation of unprecedented armaments ” and other nations drawn 
into the suicidal race. 

He declared that no outcome of an armed conflict could possibly 
bring the nations concerned greater benefits than they could derive 
from a peaceful exchange of goods and services, and concluded by saying 
that it was his belief that the statesmen of the world were able to come 
together amicably and achieve an enduring peace, based on equality 
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and the maximum practical degree of freedom in international economic 
relations. 

April 6th.—The strike in the Chrysler factories was settled. 

A parade was held in Washington in celebration of the 20th anniver- 
sary of the entry into the War. 

' Many newspapers printed a statement signed by General Pershing, 
in which he recalled President Wilson’s saying: “It is a terrible thing 
to lead a people into war,” but it “‘ would have been a cowardly and 
dangerous thing not to lead us into a war in defence of those sacred 
liberties which were so dearly won by the founders of the Republic.”’ 

General Pershing also declared his belief that on the 2oth anniver- 
sary it was “more than ever our duty to strive continuously for 
permanent peace,” but he added that “ until this condition is estab- 
lished and in order to maintain and uphold the principles of liberty, 
right and justice we ourselves must be prepared and ready against 
the day when they again may be threatened.” 

Speaking to the League of Nations Association in New York, Mr. 
Francis Sayre, the Assistant Secretary of State, said that war was 
not a problem which concerned the Old World alone. America was 
as vitally concerned as Europe, since “‘ if another great war tears across 
the world the United States can no more escape the consequences 
than a carefully barricaded householder could escape the consequences 
of an oncoming cyclone.” 

April 7th.—The Senate, by 75 votes to 3, passed a resolution 
declaring the sit-down strike to be “ illegal and contrary to sound 
public policy.” 

April gth.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had no 
knowledge of any plan to change the American fixed price of $35 an 
ounce for gold; it was “‘ news” to him and to the Treasury. He 
ascribed to “‘ the foreign press”’ the responsibility for the suggestion 
that such an action might be taken. 

Apmnil 12th.—The Secretary of the Treasury informed the press 
that there had been no change either in the American fiscal or in the 
monetary policy, and added: “We have nothing in mind about 
changing the price of gold.” 

The Supreme Court, in a series of five decisions, upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner Labour Relations Act. (Under the 
provisions of this the National Labour Relations Board of three 
members had been set up with power to superintend the right of 
workers to organize and to bargain collectively, and the further power, 
after due enquiry, to order employers to obey its ruling. Each of 
the five cases was an appeal against such orders of the Board). 

The Court found that, in so far as trade was involved, the cases 
concerned inter-State commerce. In three of the cases the decisions 
were by a five to four majority. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 31st.—Reports were current that among Trotskyists 
recently arrested was M. Rakovsky, former Ambassador in London 
and Paris. 

Apnil 4th.—It was learnt that M. Yagoda, formerly the head of 
the Security Police (the former G.P.U.) had been arrested, and a com- 
muniqué was issued, signed by the chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee, stating that he had been dismissed from his post of 
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Commissar for Communications (or ‘“‘ Posts and Telegraphs”’) and 
would be prosecuted for ‘‘ crimes committed in the execution of his 
official duties.” 

According to reports, Yagoda had been secretly helping the leaders 
of the Right Wing Opposition (Rykoff and Bukharin) in their criticism 
of the collectivisation drive in 1929-30. 

M. Potemkin was appointed First Assistant Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. 

April 5th.—M. Khalepsky was appointed Commissar for Com- 
munications. 

Yagoda’s deputy, Prokofieff, was dismissed from his post of 
Assistant Commissar for Communications. 

Figures were published of the trade with Spain, showing that 
exports to that country in the past four months were valued at over 
40 million roubles. In January and February Spain had imported 
32,000 tons of Soviet coal, 37,000 tons of oil fuel, and 1,000 tons of 
motor lorries. 


Vatican City. 

Apnil 13th.—A Note was received from the German Government 
protesting against the Papal letter criticizing the Nazi policy towards 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


Yugoslavia. 

Apnil 1st.—The Standing Council of the Little Entente met in 
Belgrade, and was attended by the Foreign Ministers of Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. (M. Stoyadinovitch was Foreign Minister 


as well as Premier). 

It was announced that the Treaty with Italy had been ratified. 

April 2nd.—The Council meeting ended, and a statement was 
issued saying that the three Ministers had remarked “a certain im- 
provement ” in the international situation, which permitted the hope 
that, in spite of all the difficulties still unsolved, “ the worst period 
has been passed.” 

They shared identical views about the general principles of foreign 
policy of the three States and the methods of their application, and 
“the Standing Council reaffirms that the policy of the three States 
and their mutual relations continue to develop within the framework 
adopted by the Little Entente on February 16th, 1933.” 

The Council also reaffirmed the devotion of the three States to 
the League “ and the principles on which it is based,”’ and the statement 
went on to say that :— 

‘** The bonds between the three States and the countries of the 
Balkan Pact and France, who has recently given new proofs of her 
friendship, form the framework within which the three States are 
prepared to expand and intensify their political and economic relations 
with other States, primarily with their neighbours. . . . The three 
States are firmly opposed to any kind of international ideological 
conflict and will not join either of the blocs to which such conflict might 
give rise. The domestic régimes of independent States must be mutually 
respected. This principle dictates the attitude of the three States 
towards the Spanish conflict.” 

The Council also noted “ with satisfaction” the conclusion of 
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the Yugoslav-Bulgarian and Yugoslav-Italian agreements, and was 

convinced they would serve the cause of peace. The three States 

expressed ** the sincere wish ” that the negotiations for a new Locarno 
ct would meet with success. 

April 5th.—President Benes of Czechoslovakia arrived in Belgrade. 
students demonstrating on the route of his drive from the station 
raised Shouts of “* Long live united democracy throughout the world,” 
“ Down with Fascist Italy.” 

April 7th.—Dr. Benes left Belgrade and an official communiqué 
was issued stating that during his visit “ all the questions regarding 
the relations between the two countries, as well as the problems con- 
cerning the present international situation, were passed in review. 
The recent decisions of the Permanent and State Council of the Little 
Entente were again confirmed and emphasized. The close friendship 
and indestructible brotherly alliance between the two countries have 
been once more sealed by this first official visit of the chief of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the Yugoslav nation.” 

Dr. Benes was received with enthusiasm in Belgrade, and at 
Serajevo large crowds demonstrated in favour of Czechoslovakia outside 
the Czech Consulate. 

April 11th.—The Turkish Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
arrived in Belgrade on an official visit. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Committee of Statistical Experts ae 
*Committee for the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism ee 
First International Safety C onference .... 
*Financial Committee 
*Health Committee : 
General Elections in Japan ; 
*Committee for Study of International 
Loan Contracts .... ae 
Conference of Oslo Powers : 
*Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 
*Supervisory Commission .... vies 
Empire Parliamentary Conference 
Imperial Conference 
*Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures = 
International Advisory Committee on 
Broadcasting 2 
*Ninety-seventh Session of the Council . 
*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
*Special Meeting of the League Assembly 
General Elections in The Netherlands. 
*Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers .... 
*Advisory C ommittee on Management .. 
*Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission .... a 
*Committee on Social Charges 
*International Federation of 
Factory Workers 
International Railway Congress 
*Economic Committee : 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
(Ordinary Session) a 
*Committee of Enquiry on Raw Materials 
Ninth Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce _.... 
Tenth Session of the International Studies 
Conference 
Fourth International Congress ‘of Anti- 
Militarist Ministers and Clergy , 
*Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching i 
International Conference on the Social 
Sciences 
International Housing and Town-Plan- 
ning Congress .... 
*Executive Committee of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Committee 
Second International Congress of Com- 
parative Law am res = 


General 


Eighth International er for His- 
torical Sciences .. ; ; 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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